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Being  an  advocate  for  your  child  .  .  . 

This  is  written  for  you  because  you  as  the  parent  are  the  primary 
advocate  for  your  child.  You  have  the  love  and  concern  and  need  to  be 
aware  of  the  educational  services  available  to  children  in  your  commu- 
nity and  to  make  certain  that  your  child  benefits  from  these  services. 

We  hope  to  make  your  job  easier  by  showing  you  the  range  of 
educational  services  available  to  handicapped  children  in  New  York 
State.  Not  every  service  that  we  talk  about  is  available  in  every  commu- 
nity. If  you  find  programs  and  services  described  here  that  you  would 
like  to  have  in  your  area,  work  with  your  local  school  district  to  create 
them  where  it  is  possible. 

Sometimes  services  do  exist,  but  they  go  unused  because  you  do  not 
know  about  them.  This  is  a  persistent  problem,  and  one  that  cannot  be 
easily  solved.  We  suggest  some  places  that  you  can  begin  to  look  to  find 
unused  and  underused  services. 

We  ask  you  to  put  this  information  to  good  use  and  to  take  an  active 
role  in  your  child's  education.  If  you  do,  you  will  make  the  school's  job 
easier.  Your  assistance  in  creating  programs  and  your  advice  and  counsel 
help  the  schools  serve  you  better.  While  your  child  is  very  young,  work 
to  find  the  best  diagnostic  and  preschool  services.  Get  involved  in 
parent  education  programs;  tell  educators  more  about  your  child  so  that 
they  may  have  a  greater  understanding  of  him. 

When  your  child  is  of  school  age,  learn  about  the  different  educational 
programs  available  and  help  the  Committee  on  the  Handicapped  select 
the  best  possible  placement.  If  you  have  questions  about  decisions  made 
by  school  authorities,  express  your  concerns  to  these  authorities.  You 
should  be  a  spokesman  for  your  child. 

To  be  a  better  advocate  for  your  child,  read  this  guide  carefully.  New 
laws,  programs,  and  policies  may  make  some  of  the  information  pre- 
sented here  out  of  date.  At  the  present  time,  we  feel  that  the  handbook  is 
a  useful  overview  of  special  education  services  available  in  New  York 
State.  We  hope  that  this  handbook  will  be  useful  to  you,  and  that  it  will 
help  you  to  learn  more  about  the  educational  system. 
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Director 
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If  you  want  to  know  more  about  a  program  or  an  issue  discussed  here, 
complete  the  tear-out  sheet  in  the  booklet  and  send  it  to: 

The  Office  for  Education  of  Children 

with  Handicapping  Conditions 

The  State  Education  Department 

55  Elk  Street 

Albany,  New  York  12234 
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DIAGNOSTIC  SERVICES 


If  your  child  has  a  persistent  mental,  physical,  or  emotional  problem,  he 
needs  help  —  and  he  needs  it  at  once.  If  he  is  below  school  age,  it  is 
important  for  you  to  take  an  active  role  in  finding  out  what's  wrong.  Your 
local  school  district  may  have  some  diagnostic  services  for  preschoolers; 
you  may  find  agencies  in  your  community  that  offer  comprehensive 
assessments.  If  you  have  a  school  age  child,  your  local  school  district  is 
responsible  for  testing  and  diagnosis.  Here  are  some  places  to  look  for 
diagnostic  help: 


IN  SCHOOL 


IN  THE  COMMUNITY 


•  The  classroom  teacher  has  for- 
mal and  informal  test  results  as 
well  as  experience  in  observing 
and  working  with  your  child.  He  is 
a  good  person  to  contact  for  a  clear 
picture  of  your  child's  educational 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

•  Your  local  school  district  is  re- 
quired to  arrange  and  provide  for  a 
comprehensive  series  of  examina- 
tions and  tests  by  qualified  profes- 
sionals. These  include: 

A  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION 

that  identifies  any  physical  dis- 
abilities that  interfere  with  your 
child's  ability  to  function  in  school. 

An  INDIVIDUAL  PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL EXAMINATION  that 
includes  tests  and  observations  by 
a  school  psychologist. 

Intended  to  create  a  thorough  pic- 
ture of  your  child's  behavior  and 


•  A  pediatrician  can  identify  prob- 
lems in  physical  development. 
Also,  as  a  physician,  he  knows 
about  people  and  organizations 
who  can  help  you  plan  your  child's 
education.  If  you  do  not  know  a 
pediatrician,  you  can  find  one  by 
calling  your  local  hospital. 

•  In  many  communities  social 
service  agencies  offer  diagnostic 
services.  To  find  these  agencies, 
look  in  the  yellow  pages  of  your 
local  telephone  directory  under 
Social  Service  Organizations. 

•  Contact  State  and  national  re- 
ferral agencies  that  have  informa- 
tion about  existing  services  for  the 
handicapped  such  as: 

SEIMC 

55  Elk  Street 
Albany,  New  York  12234 
(518)  474-2251 
or 


needs,  the  psychological  exam 
should  include  a  developmental 
assessment  and  a  study  of  cogni- 
tive and  affective  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  If  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  mental  retardation,  an  in- 
dividually administered  IQ  test 
must  be  given.  Remember  that  an 
IQ  test  in  and  of  itself  is  not  a 
comprehensive  psychological 
examination. 

A  SOCIAL  HISTORY  is  usually 
taken  by  a  social  worker  and  is 
based  on  information  that  you  give 
him.  It  is  intended  to  help  build  a 
complete  picture  of  your  child, 
especially  of  his  background  and 
family  life. 

OTHER  SUITABLE  EXAMI- 
NATIONS might  include  tests  in 
speech  and  reading.  For  more  in- 
formation about  required  exami- 
nations, contact  your  local  director 
of  special  education  or  the  Bureau 
of  Psychological  Services,  55  Elk 
Street,  Albany,  New  York  12234. 


Closer  Look 

The  National  Information 

Center 

for  the  Handicapped 
P.O.  Box  1492 
Washington,  D.C.  20012 
(202)  833-4163 

•  Parent  Organizations 
Some  parent  organizations  and 
other  organizations  for  the  hand- 
icapped prepare  diagnostic  as- 
sessments. For  a  listing  of  these 
organizations,  contact: 

SEIMC 

55  Elk  Street 

Albany,  New  York  12234 

(518)  474-2251 


THE  TESTING  AND  EVALUATION 
MATERIALS  AND  PROCEDURES 
USED  FOR  CLASSIFYING  AND  PLAC- 
ING HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 
WILL  BE  SELECTED  AND  ADMINIS- 
TERED SO  AS  NOT  TO  BE  RACIALLY 
OR  CULTURALLY  DISCRIMINATORY. 
ALL  TESTING  AND  EVALUATION  IS 
TO  BE  DONE  IN  THE  PRIMARY  LAN- 
GUAGE OF  THE  CHILD. 


Getting  a  clear  picture  of  your  child's  needs  can  be  a  difficult  process. 
It  is  easy  to  be  confused  by  technical  language  and  discouraged  by 
different  professional  opinions.  When  considering  an  educational  diag- 
nosis keep  the  following  things  in  mind: 

•  Be  sure  that  you  understand  the  diagnosis.  If  your  child's  prob- 
lem is  explained  to  you  in  technical  or  professional  language, 
don't  be  afraid  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  anything  you  do  not 
understand. 


Don't  be  afraid  to  question  a  professional  opinion.  Remember 
that  the  examiner  has  seen  your  child  for  a  brief  period  of  time.  If 
his  judgment  seems  questionable  to  you,  ask  for  another  opinion. 
Look  for  an  assessment  that  gives  a  total  and  complete  picture  of 
your  child.  If  he  has  a  physical  handicap,  be  sure  that  his  emo- 
tional, social,  and  mental  development  is  not  overlooked. 
Look  for  information  that  is  useful.  Some  professionals  merely 
put  a  label  on  a  child  but  offer  little  help  in  recommending  an 
educational  program.  Be  sure  that  the  people  who  examine  your 
child  not  only  tell  you  what  the  problem  is,  but  also  what  to  do 
about  it. 

Remember  that  test  results  can  be  misleading,  and  that  a  given 
score  is  not  an  absolute  judgment  of  your  child's  potential.  Your 
child's  background  and  experiences,  his  feelings,  and  the  skill 
and  personality  of  the  tester  all  contribute  to  his  performance. 
Don't  be  discouraged  by  a  diagnosis.  Although  the  professionals 
may  emphasize  your  child's  limitations,  your  love  and  attention 
and  proper  training  can  help  him  grow  and  develop.  Work  with 
your  child,  and  look  for  people  and  programs  that  can  help  him 
reach  his  full  potential. 


PRESCHOOL  PROGRAMS 


You're  lucky  if  you  have  discovered  that  your  child  needs  special  help 
while  he  is  still  very  young.  It  will  be  easier  for  him  to  learn  to  adjust  to 
his  handicap  now,  while  he  is  growing  and  learning  rapidly,  than  it  will 
be  later  in  life.  Get  help  before  your  child  has  developed  ineffective 
ways  to  cope  with  his  problem. 

Providing  help  for  preschool  age  handicapped  children  is  a  relatively 
recent  development.  In  some  communities,  public  schools  have  pre- 
school programs  for  young  handicapped  children.  In  other  areas,  pre- 
school programs  are  available  through  community  agencies  and  organi- 
zations. Not  every  community  has  a  program  for  your  child,  but  there 
are  many  alternatives  to  explore. 


Services  Available 
Through  the  School: 


Services  Available 
in  the  Community: 


•  Check  with  your  local  school 
district  to  see  if  they  have  a  pro- 
gram. There  is  a  need  for  more 
preschool  classes,  and  The  Office 
for  Education  of  Children  with 
Handicapping  Conditions  encour- 
ages school  districts  to  begin  pro- 
grams. New  laws  have  been 
passed  that  permit  school  districts 
to  offer  educational  services  to 
children  below  school  age,  but 
these  laws  contain  no  provisions 
for  State  aid. 


•  Headstart  programs  include 
handicapped  children.  Contact 
your  local  Headstart  to  find  out 
more  about  these  programs. 

•  Ask  a  local  minister,  priest,  or 
rabbi  for  information  about  pre- 
school programs  run  by  religious 
groups.  If  he  doesn't  have  any  in- 
formation, he  may  be  able  to  put 
you  in  touch  with  other  people  or 
groups  who  may  know  more. 


•  Many  schools  have  programs 
that  are  federally  funded.  Encour- 
age your  local  school  district  to 
apply  for  Federal  money  to  begin  a 
preschool  program  for  handi- 
capped children. 


•  All  State-operated  and  State- 
supported  schools  for  the  deaf  ac- 
cept children  from  the  age  of  3, 
and  some  schools  for  the  blind 
have  free  educational  programs 
which  accept  children  under  5 
years  of  age. 


•  A  1974  law  allows  some  of  these 
schools  to  provide  educational 
services  to  deaf  infants  below  the 
age  of  3  and  their  parents.  For 
more  information  about  these 
programs  contact: 

The  Office  for  Education 

of  Children  with 

Handicapping  Conditions 
55  Elk  Street 
Albany,  New  York  12234 
(518)  474-3995 

•  In  addition  to  finding  a  class  for 
your  child,  you  may  be  interested 
in  a  parent  education  program. 
Many  preschool  programs  include 
parent  training.  Also,  The  City 
University  of  New  York  at  Hunter 
College  has  developed  several 
parent  training  workshops.  Infor- 
mation about  these  workshops  is 
available  through  a  network  of 
local  and  regional  Associate  Spe- 
cial Education  Instructional  Mate- 
rials Centers  (ASEIMC).  These 
centers  supplement  the  local 
school  district's  special  education 
programs  with  materials,  and 
teacher  and  parent  training  pro- 
grams. To  find  your  nearest 
ASEIMC  contact  your  local  school 
district  or  SEIMC,  55  Elk  Street, 
Albany,  New  York  (518)  474-2251. 


•  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinics  can 
provide  educational  services  to 
deaf  infants  below  the  age  of  3  and 
to  their  parents. 


•  Your  local  ASEIMC  has  a  direc- 
tory, Parent  Resource  Kit  1:  Edu- 
cational Programs  for  Handicap- 
ped Children.  This  volume  lists 
public  and  private  educational 
programs  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  New  York  State.  For  each 
program  listed,  a  contact  address, 
age  group  served,  fee,  type  of 
handicapping  conditions  treated, 
and  services  offered  are  given. 

•  The  Office  for  Education  of 
Children  with  Handicapping 
Conditions  has  established  a  con- 
sortium of  nine  federally  and  pri- 
vately funded  organizations  which 
have  developed  model  programs 
for  infant  and  preschool  age  hand- 
icapped children.  One  activity  of 
the  consortium  is  to  develop 
model  family  training  institutes. 

For  more  information  about  infant 
and  early  education  programs  and 
other  consortium  activities,  con- 
tact: 

The  Office  for  Education 

of  Children  with 

Handicapping  Conditions 
55  Elk  Street 
Albanv,  New  York  12234 
(518)  474-3995 


•  Check  directories  of  educational 
services  for  handicapped  children 
to  find  other  public  or  private  pro- 
grams. Many  of  the  following  can 
be  found  in  public  libraries. 

E.  Robert  LaCrosse,  Jr.,  ed., 
Early  Childhood  Education  Direc- 
tory, A  Selected  Guide  to  2000 
Pre-School  Educational  Centers 
(R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  New  York, 
1971)  (Preschool  programs  that  ac- 
cept handicapped  children  are  not 
specified.) 

The  Directory  for  Exceptional 
Children,  A  Listing  of  Educational 
and  Training  Facilities  (Porter 
Sargent  Publisher,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts 02108.) 

Careth  Ellingson  and  James  Cass, 
Directory  of  Facilities  for  the 
Learning  Disabled  and  Hand- 
icapped (Harper  and  Row  Pub- 
lishers, New  York.) 

If  you  have  trouble  finding  any  of 
these  directories,  try  writing  to 
the  publishers  for  more  informa- 
tion, or  contact  SEIMC,  Albany. 


EDUCATIONAL  PLACEMENT 


When  your  child  is  ready  for  school,  you  want  him  to  be  in  a  program 
that  will  help  him  gain  the  skills  that  he  needs  to  lead  a  full  and  useful 
life.  Your  local  school  district  is  responsible  for  placing  your  child  in  such 
a  program. 

To  meet  its  responsibilities,  each  school  district  has  a  Committee  on 
the  Handicapped  that  reviews  your  child's  educational  needs  and  selects 
a  placement.  The  committees  study  the  results  of  physical  examinations, 
psychological  examinations,  and  other  relevant  information,  as  well  as 
weigh  cultural  and  emotional  factors  to  enable  them  to  make  sound 
placement  recommendations  to  the  Chief  School  Officer.  They  also 
advise  school  administrators  about  the  advisability  of  continuing,  chang- 
ing, or  ending  a  special  class  or  program  placement.  The  committee 
includes  a  school  psychologist,  a  teacher  or  administrator  of  education,  a 
school  physician,  and  other  school  authorities  chosen  by  the  Chief 
School  Officer.  The  State  Education  Department  asks  all  districts  to 
include  parents  on  these  decision-making  bodies. 

When  your  child  is  being  discussed  by  the  committee,  the  local 
district  asks  you  as  the  parent  to  attend  the  meeting  and  share  your 
understanding  of  your  child's  educational  needs  with  the  regular  mem- 
bers. You  know  your  child's  needs — speak  out  for  him.  In  working  with 
your  local  committee  to  place  your  child,  keep  the  following  criteria  in 
mind: 

•  The  program  should  meet  your  child's  needs.  If  training  in  motor 
skills  or  visual  perception  is  needed,  look  for  programs  that  will 
build  skills  in  these  areas.  If  special  materials  and  equipment  are 
needed,  check  to  be  sure  that  they  are  available. 

•  The  program  chosen  should  be  the  best  available  placement  for 
your  child.  Have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  options  available  so 
that  you  can  help  make  a  wise  choice  for  your  child. 

•  Keeping  your  child's  needs  and  the  resources  of  your  district  in 
mind,  look  for  a  program  that  will  let  him  spend  as  much  time  as 
possible  with  non-handicapped  children  in  normal  everyday 
situations.  If  your  child  has  a  chance  to  be  with  normal  children, 
he  may  begin  to  imitate  what  they  do  and  strive  to  overcome 
some  of  his  limitations. 


EDUCATIONAL  OPTIONS 


School  districts  vary  in  the  range  and  extent  of  special  education  pro- 
grams offered,  but  all  are  responsible  for  educating  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Some  districts  with  small  numbers  of  handicapped  children  make 
arrangements  with  Boards  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services 
(BOCES)  to  provide  special  education  programs.  These  boards  provide 
teachers,  classes,  and  materials  for  your  child.  In  other  areas,  arrange- 
ments are  made  at  neighboring  school  districts  to  provide  special  educa- 
tion programs.  In  some  cases,  when  a  program  does  not  exist  in  the 
public  schools,  State  money  is  available  to  help  pay  for  tuition  and/or 
maintenance  in  an  approved  facility. 

Regardless  of  where  your  child  is  educated — in  the  local  school  dis- 
trict, a  BOCES,  a  neighboring  school  district — a  number  of  the  follow- 
ing program  options  are  available: 

RESOURCE  PROGRAMS  exist  in  many  schools.  The  goal  of  these 
programs  is  to  provide  special  training  and  support  while  letting  the 
child  participate  in  regular  classes.  If  your  child  copes  well  with  his 
condition  and  is  able  to  hold  his  own  with  non-handicapped  chil- 
dren, this  could  be  a  good  placement  for  him. 

In  a  resource  program  your  child  spends  some  part  of  each  day  in  a 
room  with  a  specially  trained  teacher  who  uses  many  different 
materials  and  teaching  techniques.  Taught  in  small  groups  or  indi- 
vidually, your  child  is  trained  in  areas  such  as  speech  or  reading 
readiness.  For  the  rest  of  the  day,  he  is  a  part  of  a  regular  class.  To 
help  him  in  the  classroom,  the  resource  teacher  gives  the  regular 
classroom  teacher  materials,  advice,  and  support. 

ITINERANT  TEACHING  PROGRAMS  are  similar  to  resource 
programs.  Your  child  spends  most  of  his  time  in  the  regular  class- 
room and  receives  extra  help  from  a  special  education  teacher. 
Often  the  teacher  is  responsible  for  children  in  more  than  one 
school.  Also,  some  work  directly  with  children  in  the  regular  class- 
room. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES  offer  your  child  specialized  training  and  a 
great  deal  of  individual  attention.  For  many  children,  the  security 
and  care  that  they  receive  in  these  classes  is  essential.  If  your  child 
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is  seriously  handicapped  and  unable  to  function  in  a  regular  class, 
this  may  be  the  best  place  for  him. 

Many  special  classes  are  in  public  school  buildings  so  that  your 
child  has  a  chance  to  have  contact  with  non-handicapped  children 
in  the  cafeteria,  in  gym,  or  on  the  playground.  Many  BOCES- 
operated  special  classes  are  also  located  in  public  schools;  others  are 
in  separate  BOCES  facilities. 

To  be  sure  that  your  child  gets  the  attention  and  care  that  he  needs, 
maximum  class  sizes  have  been  established. 

For  children  handicapped  because  of  physical  reasons: 
10  at  the  elementary  level 
15  at  the  secondary  level 

For  children  handicapped  because  of  emotional  reasons: 
10  children 

For  the  educable  mentally  retarded: 
15  at  the  elementary  level 
18  at  the  secondary  level 

For  trainable  mentally  retarded: 

10  for  children  under  chronological  age  12 

12  for  children  over  chronological  age  12 

Financial  assistance  to  SPECIAL  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS  is 
available  to  children  who  have  unusual  and  severe  handicapping 
conditions,  if  there  are  no  public  school  programs  available  to  the 
child.  Contact  your  local  school  district  for  more  information  about 
eligibility. 

STATE-SUPPORTED  AND  STATE -OPE  RATED  SCHOOLS  for 
the  deaf  and  blind  are  available  to  your  child  if  he  has  a  severe  vision 
or  hearing  loss.  To  have  your  child  enrolled  in  one  of  these  schools, 
request  an  application  form  (PC  10)  from  the  clinic  or  doctor  who 
diagnosed  his  condition  or  from  the  State  Education  Department, 
The  Office  for  Education  of  Children  with  Handicapping  Condi- 
tions. 

THE  HUMAN  RESOURCES  SCHOOL  is  a  State-supported  day 
school  for  severely  orthopedically  handicapped  children  who  have 
been  exempted  from  attendance  or  are  on  home  instruction.  The 
school  is  located  in  Albertson,  New  York.  For  more  information, 
contact  the  State  Education  Department,  The  Office  for  Education 
of  Children  with  Handicapping  Conditions. 
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NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS  are  an  option  always  available  to  par- 
ents of  children  with  handicapping  conditions.  A  1974  law  entitles 
students  enrolled  in  these  schools  to  special  education,  counseling, 
and  psychological  and  social  work  services,  provided  that  these 
services  are  available  to  children  in  the  public  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict. Also,  the  "health  and  welfare  services"  law  requires  districts 
to  provide  the  same  health  and  welfare  services  to  students  in 
nonpublic  schools  that  they  offer  to  public  school  children. 

HOMEBOUND  INSTRUCTION  must  be  given  to  your  child  if  he 
is  unable  to  function  in  a  special  class  or  school.  This  is  an  alterna- 
tive to  be  chosen  as  a  last  resort.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  to  educate 
children  with  such  severe  handicaps  that  they  cannot  function 
outside  of  the  home. 

To  be  eligible  for  home  instruction  your  child  must  have  a  mental 
age  of  6  years.  If  this  option  is  chosen,  your  child  must  receive  a 
minimum  of  5  hours  of  instruction  a  week  at  the  elementary  level, 
and  10  hours  at  the  secondary  level.  Instruction  must  be  given  at 
home  during  the  week,  but  not  on  weekends  or  holidays. 

RESIDENTIAL  TREATMENT  FACILITIES  AND  HOSPITALS 

run  by  the  State  offer  educational  programs.  These  facilities  are  for 
children  who  have  such  severe  disabilities  that  they  cannot  function 
in  school  or  at  home. 


Each  of  the  State  agencies  listed  below  has  residential  programs  for 
handicapped  children.  For  more  information  about  the  educational 
services  available  through  these  agencies  contact: 

Director  of  Educational  Services  The  Division  for  Youth 

Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  2  University  Place 

44  Holland  Avenue  Albany,  New  York  12226 
Albany,  New  York  12209 

Division  of  Services 

Department  of  Correctional  Department  of  Social  Services 

Services  1450  Western  Avenue 

1092  Madison  Avenue  Albany,  New  York  12243 
Albany,  New  York  12206 

The  Board  of  Social  Welfare 

Office  of  Health  Communications  The  Tower  Building 

and  Education  Empire  State  Plaza 

The  State  Health  Department  Albany,  New  York  12202 
84  Holland  Avenue 


Albany,  New  York  12209 
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REVIEWING  PLACEMENTS 

If  your  child  is  in  a  publicly  supported  educational  program,  your  local 
Committee  on  the  Handicapped  is  responsible  for  reviewing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  placement  and  assessing  the  quality  of  the  program.  The 
committee  is  also  responsible  for  determining  how  your  child  is 
evaluated  and  how  often  this  evaluation  takes  place.  Policies  for  evaluat- 
ing placements  and  programs  vary  in  different  school  districts.  Some 
have  the  force  of  law: 

•  Local  school  districts  are  required  to  give  every  handicapped  child 
an  individual  psychological  examination  by  a  qualified  school 
psychologist  once  every  3  years.  School  districts  can  apply  for  a 
variance  (official  permission  to  do  something  that  is  ordinarily  not 
legally  permitted)  to  gain  more  time  to  comply  with  this  law. 

•  Local  committees  must  report  to  the  Chief  School  Officer  at  least 
once  a  year  on  the  status  of  each  handicapped  child,  and  make 
periodic  evaluations  of  the  adequacy  of  programs,  services,  and 
facilities  for  handicapped  children. 

Aside  from  these  provisions,  evaluation  policies  are  largely  at  the 
discretion  of  the  local  Committees  on  the  Handicapped.  Because  this  is 
the  case,  it  is  important  for  you  to  tell  the  committee  about  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  your  child's  placement,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  establish  fixed  review  and  evaluation  policies. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Your  handicapped  child  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  is  entitled  to  free 
transportation  to  and  from  school. 

The  court  order  procedure  can  be  used  to  obtain  transportation  to  and 
from  school  for  handicapped  children  under  the  age  of  5.  To  apply  for  a 
court  order  for  transportation,  get  an  application  form  from  your  local 
school  district  or  The  Office  for  Education  of  Children  with  Handicap- 
ping Conditions. 

If  your  child  must  travel  in  a  vehicle  with  special  equipment  such  as 
ramps  or  lifts,  your  school  will  provide  this  service.  It  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  parent  to  get  the  child  from  his  home  to  the  school  vehicle. 
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VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

One  of  the  most  important  goals  of  your  child's  education  is  to  prepare 
him  for  a  job.  While  your  child  is  young,  it  is  essential  to  make  long- 
range  plans  for  him — plans  that  include  employment  possibilities. 
Throughout  your  child's  school  years,  he  should  be  gaining  attitudes  and 
skills  that  will  help  him  hold  a  job.  In  looking  for  vocational  training 
programs,  explore  the  following  possibilities. 

•  If  your  child  is  in  secondary  school,  he  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  a  part  of  a  federally,  State  or  locally  funded  occupational  educa- 
tion program  offered  through  the  BOCES  or  your  local  school 
district.  Talk  to  people  in  your  school  for  more  information. 

•  If  your  child  has  finished  his  school  program,  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  (OVR)  may  be  able  to  help  find  competitive 
employment,  self-employment,  or  sheltered  work.  OVR  services 
include  evaluation  examinations,  restorations,  counseling,  guid- 
ance, special  transportation  and  training  in  specific  job  skills.  If  you 
want  to  know  more  about  these  services  contact: 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
New  York  State  Education  Department 
Albany,  New  York  12230 

•  Look  into  programs  run  by  organizations  such  as  Easter  Seal  Cen- 
ters, Goodwill  Industries,  and  organizations  such  as  Mental  Health 
Associations. 

•  Consider  sheltered  workshops.  Some  handicapped  people  cannot 
cope  with  the  pressures  and  responsibilities  of  a  regular  job,  but  can 
work  effectively  in  a  special  setting. 

For  a  list  of  sheltered  workshops  in  New  York  State  contact: 

SEIMC 

55  Elk  Street 

Albany,  New  York  12234 

•  For  handicapped  people  unable  to  work  in  a  sheltered  workshop, 
day  activity  centers  (or  day  care  centers)  are  often  available  where 
they  can  be  a  part  of  a  group  and  work  at  a  special  task.  Programs  of 
this  kind  may  be  offered  by  community  mental  health  centers,  or 
other  public  or  private  agencies. 

•  Parent  organizations  are  often  excellent  sources  of  information 
about  vocational  programs. 
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EXEMPTIONS 

Exemption  means  that  a  child  is  released  from  the  obligation  to  attend 
school  because  of  a  physical  disability,  mental  retardation,  or  a  mental  or 
emotional  disorder.  The  exemption  can  last  3  months  to  2  years.  Your 
child  can  be  ruled  exempt  from  school  if  the  following  happens: 

•  A  qualified  physician,  psychiatrist,  or  psychologist  examines  him 
and  recommends  exemption. 

•  A  written  report  of  this  exam  is  sent  to  your  local  Committee  on  the 
Handicapped. 

•  The  members  of  the  committee  make  a  written  recommendation  of 
the  exemption  to  the  school  district's  chief  administrator. 

You  can  request  annual  re-examinations  of  your  child  to  evaluate  the 
appropriateness  of  continuing  the  exemption.  If  your  child  is  ruled 
exempt  from  a  public  school  program,  your  school  district  can  help  find 
another  educational  placement  for  him.  This  might  be  in  a  nonpublic 
school  or  a  State-supported  school  or  hospital. 

The  State  Education  Department  supports  the  concept  of  educating 
all  children  and  discourages  the  use  of  the  exemption  provisions.  These 
provisions  may  not  be  used  to  exclude  children  who  are  disciplinary 
problems. 


APPEALS 

You  have  a  right  to  question  school  authorities  about  educational  deci- 
sions that  affect  your  child.  If  you  believe  that  your  district  is  not 
fulfilling  its  obligation  to  your  child,  bring  your  grievance  to  the  atten- 
tion of  school  authorities. 

If  possible,  settle  the  issue  at  the  local  level.  Begin  by  talking  with 
your  child's  teacher  and  your  local  director  of  special  education.  They 
are  close  to  your  child  and  can  help  you  understand  the  situation  fully.  If 
you  are  still  dissatisfied,  arrange  to  meet  with  your  local  Committee  on 
the  Handicapped.  In  presenting  your  case  to  the  committee  and  to  other 
school  officials,  remember  that  you  have  the  following  rights: 
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•  You  can  see  your  child's  records  at  any  time;  you  do  not  have  to 
provide  any  justification  for  wanting  to  do  so.  If  you  discover 
inaccuracies  in  your  child's  records,  make  sure  that  they  are  cor- 
rected. If  your  child  is  in  an  institution,  his  records  are  also  open  to 
you. 

•  You  have  a  right  to  have  your  own  experts  such  as  a  psychiatrist  or 
psychologist  examine  your  child  and  present  their  findings  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Handicapped,  the  superintendent,  and  other 
officials. 

•  At  any  point  in  the  appeals  procedure,  you  have  the  right  to  hire  a 
lawyer.  You  can  obtain  inexpensive  legal  services  from  legal  aid 
societies,  legal  services  programs,  law  school  clinic  programs,  or 
private  advocacy  groups. 

If  you  have  presented  your  case  to  the  Committee  on  the  Handi- 
capped, the  superintendent,  and  the  Board  of  Education,  and  are  still 
dissatisfied,  you  can  appeal  to  The  Office  for  Education  of  Children 
with  Handicapping  Conditions. 

Finally,  you  can  appeal  to  the  Commissioner.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
hire  a  lawyer  to  do  this.  Your  first  step  is  to  write  to  the  State  Education 
Department  for  a  booklet  entitled,  Regulations  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  Relating  to  Appeals  and  other  Proceedings  before  the  Com- 
missioner, revised  as  of  January  1,  1975.  This  pamphlet  explains  exactly 
what  you  must  do  to  appeal  an  educational  decision.  Because  your 
appeal  is  a  legal  process,  you  must  follow  precisely  the  procedures 
explained  in  the  booklet.  Here  are  some  suggestions  to  help  you  comply 
with  the  Commissioner's  regulations: 

Obey  the  ground  rules 

•  Remember  that  the  person  making  the  appeal,  the  petitioner,  must 
be  personally  aggrieved — your  petition  must  be  made  in  the  name 
of  a  child  who  has  suffered  an  injustice. 

•  Your  appeal  must  be  made  within  30  days  of  the  event  or  decision 
you  are  complaining  about. 

•  All  parts  of  your  petition  must  be  typed,  double  spaced,  on 
8V2"  x  11"  paper. 

The  four  parts  of  your  petition 

1.  Your  petition  must  contain  a  NOTICE.  This  is  a  statement  that 
tells  the  Board  of  Education,  the  superintendent  or  other  persons 
whose  actions  you  are  complaining  about  (the  respondent)  that  you 
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are  making  an  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  and  that  they  will  have 
to  answer  your  charges  within  20  days.  This  notice  is  a  three 
paragraph  statement  found  on  page  17  of  Regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education .  Type  it,  and  include  it  with  your  petition. 

2.  The  PETITION  explains  your  complaint  and  what  you  want  to 
have  done  about  it.  It  must  be  written  in  numbered  paragraphs 
with  each  paragraph  clearly  explaining  a  specific  grievance. 

3.  The  VERIFICATION  is  a  notarized  statement  in  which  you  swear 
to  the  truth  of  your  charges. 

4.  SERVING  THE  PETITION  means  that  it  must  be  hand  delivered 
to  each  named  respondent  by  someone  over  16  who  is  not  a  party 
to  the  appeal. 

After  you  have  served  the  respondents,  send  a  copy  of  your  petition 
with  the  notice  and  the  verification  to  the  Office  of  Counsel,  The  State 
Education  Department,  Albany,  New  York  12234.  The  respondents  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  answer  your  charges,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
reply  to  their  answers.  If  you  wish,  you  can  request  an  oral  argument 
before  the  Commissioner.  You  can  also  ask  other  informed  and  in- 
terested persons  to  present  in  writing  information  that  supports  your 
charges  under  the  provisions  for  amicus  curiae  (friend  of  the  court). 
After  carefully  weighing  and  sifting  the  evidence,  the  Commissioner 
will  make  a  decision. 


A  Federal  law,  P.L.  93-380,  has  been  passed  that  guarantees  pro- 
cedural safeguards  to  handicapped  children  and  to  parents  of  such 
children  who  live  in  states  that  accept  Title  VIB  funds.  The  State 
Education  Department  and  the  local  school  districts  are  developing 
ways  to  implement  this  law  in  New  York  State.  When  procedures  that 
insure  these  protections  are  developed,  this  information  will  be  made 
available  to  parents  by  The  Office  for  Education  of  Children  with 
Handicapping  Conditions  and  the  local  school  districts. 
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Afterword  .... 

You  can  see  that  there  are  many  educational  options 
available  to  your  child  in  New  York  State.  Your  job 
is  to  become  familiar  with  these  services  so  that  you 
can  find  them,  and  if  they  are  not  available  locally, 
to  work  with  your  local  school  district  to  create 
them. 

This  handbook  introduces  you  to  the  range  of 
educational  options  available  to  your  child.  For  ad- 
ditional information  about  educational  services, 
read  the  Directory  of  New  York  State  College  and 
University  Services  for  the  Handicapped.  This  di- 
rectory is  a  listing  of  services  offered  by  colleges  and 
universities  to  the  handicapped  or  to  teachers,  par- 
ents, and  others  working  with  the  handicapped. 
This  handbook  is  available  at  your  local  ASEIMC. 
The  handbook  and  the  directory  are  beginnings;  we 
hope  that  they  will  encourage  you  to  find  out  more 
about  New  York  State's  educational  programs. 

Remember  that  you  are  your  child's  primary  ad- 
vocate. Understand  the  educational  system  so  that 
you  can  get  the  best  available  services  for  your 
child. 
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A  REQUEST  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 


YOUR  NAME 


YOUR  ADDRESS 


PHONE  #. 


I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  KNOW  MORE  ABOUT: 
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This  handbook  is  presented  as  an  aid  to  parents  of 

handicapped  children.  The  State  Education 

Department  encourages  local  school  districts  and 

agencies  and  organizations  concerned  with  the 

education  of  handicapped  children  to  make 

multiple  copies  of  it  and  distribute  them  to  parents. 

When  duplicating  the  handbook,  please  reprint  the 

document  in  its  entirety. 
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